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From the Universalist Expositor. 


Universalists, in their collective capacity, a dis- 
tinct - Denomination. 


Notwithstanding much has been said, aud just- 
ly, against the schemes of sects and parties; and 
though much injury has been done to the cause 
of christianity by sectarian combinations ; we are 
unable to discover any thing that should make us 
particularly unwilling to be considered as belong- 
ing to a religious sect. Nor have we, as yet been 
able to sce the propriety of any denomination, in 
their collective capacity, pretending to be the on- 
ly class of men who are not sectarian, merely on 
the ground that they have ne written creeds ; for, 
on examination it will be found, that a number 
of persons associated for the purpose of obtain- 
ing certain specified objects, and united by a be- 
lief in doctrines which they deem important, are 
as much a sect, as they would be were all their 
opinions written, and subscribed by each individ- 
ual for himself. We look at the spirit of the 
thing. And, most soberly affirming that there is 
nothing exclusively in the religion of Universa- 
lists, we as frankly admit our willingness to he 
regarded, and treated, as a distinct class of the 
christian fraternity—as a sect, having opinions, 
rule of discipline, and bonds of fellowship, pecu- 
liar to ourselves. And it is the design of this arti- 
cle to show, in the first place, that as a denomina- 
tian of Christians, we have interests at stake, and 
dutics to perform; secondly, that since we do 
oecupy this position, the time has come when we 
ought to take high and independent ground, and 
zo forward in the work before us; and thirdly, 


that there are many inducements to exertion 
which should be suffered to have their proper in- 


fluence upon the minds and conduct of all intel- 
ligent believers of our distinguishing tenets. 


1. If any one doubts the facts that we are a 
distinct denomination, let him ask those who be- 
long to predominant sects what they think about 
us. They will toa man, depose that our doctrine 
is ‘the giant heresy of the agey and that all who 
adhere to it are, or ought to be, cut off from all 


communion and fellowship with them. We do 


not blame them for thinking and saying 30, if they 
are sincere; however much we may regret it. 
The fact is as stated, and cannot be denied. 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Unitarians, Quakers—-all sects, 
known to us, regard Universalists as a distinct 
religious denomination. 

We are so; in this respect, if in no other, they 
do us justice. And, although, so far as morality 


is concerned, all good men are a 5 still it is 
confessed, that we differ with the majority as res- 











pects the means which are thought mest likely to 
lead mankind to the love and practice of it. They 
have one method—we another, and a different 
oue. They resort to fear, we to divine love ; they 
employ a species of force, we persuasion; they 
preach terror to alarm the mind, we preach peace 
to tranquillize it ; they prohibit an exercise of 
natural reason, we call upon mankind everywhere 
to employ it in the investigation and establishment 
of truth ; they make religion to censist in the be- 
lief of certain prescribed dogmas, supernatural 


experiences, and professions, we in the practice | 


of kindness and benevolence. 

This renders it apparent;that wg differ, tieo- 
retically and practically, from all Cenominations 
of religionists in respect to matters of deep and 
absorbing interests. Indeed we shall not tran- 
scend the bounds of sober fact when we say, that 
the interests of our connexion are directly oppo- 
sed to the interests of all other sects, so far as o- 
pinions are concerned ; and just as far as our 
principles prevail and become established, other 
principles and other systems will fall prostrate. 
And though it is a question of tremenduous im- 
portance, in the minds of many, whether the gen- 
eral prevalence of our views {will improve the 
condition of society, or render it worse than it 
now is, we have no unpleasant apprehension as 
to the result. And more,—we are, it is believed, 
conscientiously opposed to clerical domination, 
to any amalgamation of Church and State, to all 
oppression, to cruelty, and craft. And in this we 
differ from some cotemporary sects. In a word, 
itis frankly confessed, as our opimion, that as the 
denomination to which we belong shal: increase 
in numbers, strength, and influence, others will 


decrease. 


What follows? As regards our religious af- 
fairs we stand alone; we have, strictly speaking, 
no interests in common with others. And hence 
it is inferred that we have, as a denomination, 
great and important duties to preform. Our va- 
cation is a high and holy one ; and none will aid 
us in discharging our religious obligations. We 
can neither ask, nor consistently expect, assis- 
tance from our opponents; for they know, as well 
as we do, that by helping us they will destroy 
themselves ; or, if the people do not know it, their 
preachers will be careful to tell them of it. 


As.a certain Doctor of one of the opposing 
sects has said—we like ‘an open field, and fair 
play.’ And it is for this reason that we should 
be sorry to have people come into our ranks on 
account of supposing that our faith resembles 
some one in which they were educated, while in 
fact itdoes not. We want such converts as are 


thoroughly convinced of the truth ofour doctrine, 


and can come forward understandingly, and hear- 
tily. We can it is hoped and believed, treat all 
religious denominations kindly : we can respect 
them, pray with them and for them, and cheer- 
fully accord to them all, the right of enjoying 
their own opinions; but still, we can go no fur- 
ther than to deal thus generously and justly with 
them, in our capacity as the undeviating friends 
of Universalism. We cannot give up those dis- 
tinctive characteristics which constitute our iden- 
tity. Weare not dispesed to eompromise our 


aa. AS 
(independence, ner to yield an iota of our rights as 
|adistinet denomination. ‘Thus much of the rela- 
tion inwhich we stand to other religious sects. 

| ‘Phere is another class of persons upon whon 
|it may be well to bestow a moment’s attention. - 
| We allude to those who reject all religions. Such, 
though disposed to doubt almost every thing else, 

i have manifested a willingness to believe a reports 
_ which our religious opponents first put in cireala- 
tron, viz. that Universalists are infidels in dis- 
guise. And, upon this, they have proceeded to 
calculate upon breakiag up our societies and ob- 

| taining large accessions from our ranks. In this 
ithey have reckoned without their host. The truth 

| is, Universalism is as far from infidelity as heaven 
|is from earth. So far from leading to it, our prin- 
cip'es are calculated to have a direetly contrary 
effect; and they have been the means of saving 
hundreds from unbelief and its consequences. 

2. Standing thus alone, with these interests at 
stake, we are of opinion that the time has come, 
when, in ovr associated capacity, we ought to 
take a more decided stand, and adopt more effi- 
cient measures for the advancement of our cause. 
We can let our fellow creatures know that we are 
above the petty schemes, degrading pursuits, 
and fashionable cants, which are deemed, by 
some, the requisites of religion ; that our hearts 
are truly grateful for the present and prespective 
blessings of grace ; and that the exteut of our am- 
bition is, to advance to its consummation, the . 
cause of God, of truth, and of man. We ean be 
a united and a prosperous people, we/can eause 
our temples to resound with something moré than 
the mockery of praise ; we can offer our thanks 
with the morning and evening sacrafice ; we can 
call down upon our already numerous and flour- 
ishing congregations the soul elating influences 
of the favor of God ; in a word, we can enter in- 
to the spirit of our religion, and secure to our- 
selves and others a greater share of its blessings 
than has ever yet been enjoyed. 

3. Our limits adnit of no more than a bare 
mention of a few of those inducements to exertion 
which should be suffered to have their proper in- 
fluence upon the denomination. 

One, which, were there no others, would in- 
cline the philanthropic christian to leave no means 
untried, to advance the cause of truth, is the pros- 


pect of doing good to those who are yet stran- 


gers to the happiness which results from that 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free. Not 
only may we do much for the benefit of those with 
whom we stand connected ; society at large may 
derive advantage from our well directed efforts. 
Not only may the present generation be made 


wiser and happier; the next, and many sueceed- 


ing generations, may be blessed through our in- 
strumentality. And this may be done, if we will 
but let the world know that we are the friends of 
good morals, good doctrines, and good inustitu- 
tions. 


As a further encouragement to exertion and fi- 
delity, it may be remarked that we can render 
essential service to ourselves; we can greatly 


augment our own enjoyment ; we can open many 
new sources of happiness in our own hearts, and 





within our own borders, by securing to ourselves 
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2 consciousness of having done something in the 
werk of improvement. We hazard the reflection, 
that, of all the pleasures which this world affords, 
that which arises from a conscientious discharge 
of duty, as men, as christians, as human beings, 
is most desirable. Let snlightened conscience 
whisper ‘Well done good and faithful servant,’ 
and the world may rail on as it will ; its displeas- 
ure cannot deprive us of our reward. 

Mere than this—we have it to reflect upon, 
that if we do but discharge the obligations which 
devolve upon us, as a distinct denomination, we 
shall be sustained, under every trial, by the ap- 
proving smile of heaven. 'We can hardly refrain 
from quoting the imperative exhortation of the a- 
postle to his Corinthian brethren—‘ Wherefore, 
come out from among them, and be ye seperate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; 
and I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almigh- 
ty.” And, in the true spirit of this passage, we 








would respectfully suggest it as a thing worthy of 


ut least a moment’s attention, whether we are not 
called upon, both by a sense of duty, and motives 
of sound christian policy, to avoid all amalgama- 
tions, and to"let our expectations of prosperity 
rest solely upon the almightiness of truth itselr, 
the purity of eur own intentions, and the promis- 
es of God to the faithful and upright in heart. 

L. 8. Es 

From the Magazine and Advocate, March 17. 
CIRCUIT PREACHING, 

Our mind has been, at various periods, strong- 
ly drawn to the consideration of the means which 
might be adopted for the extensive and rapid 
promulgation of the truth. The various ealls, 
received from every quarter, for occasional 
preaching, and the impossibility of answering 
them all, have induced us to lay a few thoughts 
on this subject, before our societies and minis- 
ing brethren. It is evident in our mind, that 
our Methodist brethren owe nearly all their 
suecess to an itinerating circuit ministry—and 
that we, with the superior advantages our holy 
ond cheering faith must give us over them, must 
progress in a yet greater ratio, if we will but avail 
ourselves of the same means.—We say not this, 
because our preachers do not travel and preach 
a great deal+for they do both—but because 
there is no system of distribution in their »reach- 
ng A few distant places engross ull their care, 
and attention—and others near] home, are left 
altogether destitute. In other cases, to eke out 
a livelihood, they are engayed in secular employ- 
ments, when they might be lecturing in some 
benighted or destitute neighborhood, with more 
profit to the cause and a certainty of support for 
themselves. The same amount of exercise might 
he made to minister unto double the number of 
societies and congregations, with a little man- 
agement and economy in the distributions of 
time andtravel. For we would not have cir- 
cuit preaching confined to societies alone, but 
wherever a congregationcan be statedly collected 
together, there let a preacher be statedly engaged 
to unfurl the banner of Gospel peace, and preach 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God. To 
the young preachers, unencumbered by family 
cares, this plan is particularly practicable.—In- 
stead of confining themselves during the whole 
week to read books—!et them, for half the time 
diversify their employments by going forth and 
reading man. Or, instead of eking out a sup- 
port by teaching children the common branches 
of an English education, during the week, let 
them gather occasional congregations, and teach, 
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unto those who are willing to become as little 
children, how to be stewards of the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God. 

Let circuits be formed, say each one embra- 
cing a ride from 140 to 500 miles—requiring 
from twelve to twenty-four congregations for 
evening lectures during the week days, and two 
to eight societies who would engage preaching 
on Sundays. Such a circuit would employ two 
young men ( to follow each other in turns of two) 
or fuur weeks each, alternately ) about half their ted by towns and districts named, to attend ia 
time, leaving them the otber half for study, &c.|as large numbers as possible. A conference 
And surely among so many congregations they | thus called,and for such a purpose, in a destitute 
could both be adequately supported. The ex- region, would certainly he well attended. If so, 
pense of supporting preachers in this manner, |a district of country could easily be selected, the 
would be much less to any individual society, or| points where, and times when preaching should 
congregation than it now is to those who regu-|be held, measeres taken to sustain it,.and a com- 
larly support preaching ;—and yet the preacher’s , mittee of correspondence appointed to procure 
support might be more generous than it now is, one or two préachers, aud a place appointed to 
as his labors would be more arduous, and his}hold the adjourned meeting to bear the report. 
usefulness more exerted and extended. Add to| We say one or two preachers, for we would 
all this, the improvement of a young preacher | by all means prefer to have more than one ona 
by thus itid@rating, and the rapid spread of our) circuit—the diversity of their gifts to the people, 
faith Among community, and we are persuaded | and their counsel to each other—as well as the 
that ali will join with us in desiring the estab-| advantages of alternate labor and study, which 
lishment of circuits, in many portions of our) this plan would allow—all commend it, as the 
State. | best, to our understanding. 

During the past year we have spol:en much,| In a few months mure our Convention and As- 
and corresponded some, on this subject, with | sociations will commence holding their annual 
some of our ministering brethren, and have uni-| meetings. Though their business in counci! is 





receive a suitable compensation for his labor at 
meetings thus held. 

11. Ora Conference might be called by one 
or two prominent individuals in some section 
where preaching was needed. Very few preach- 
ers in the vicinity would refuse to aid in collec- 
ting the people, in devising ways and means, or 
in endeavoring to edify those wlio assemble, by 
performing public services on the occasion. ‘The 
friends of Gospel truth might be specially invi- 





| formly found them favorable to the measure—and | already great enough, yet, where confereaces 


the laity, as far as we can make ourselves ac- | cannot easily be called, this business might he 
quainted with their views, agree with us—but| advantageously discussed even then. We hope 
all ask, how shall we commence operations? in| something of this kiyd—some measure calcula- 
what manner, or by what means, can a begin-' ted to meet the exigencies of these revival times, 
niag be made ? how shall asociety or congrega- 





tion, desiring to establish a circuit, proceed in 
securing the co-operation of the others, with 
whom it must unite to effect the object?’ These 
are the questions asked on all hands. We shall 
endeavor to answer them in our next.——- 

From the Magazine and Advocate, March 24. 

In our last we glanced at this subject, show- 
ing its advantages to preachers and people, and 
promising to suggest a mode by which circuit 
preaching, in particular sections, might be orig- 
inated and established. We would not have it 
a general thing—for it could not be thus estab- 
lished without an entire revolution in our order 
of government—but local, to accomodate desti- 
tute regions, to furnish constant opportunities of 
labor to preachers wishing to engage in it, 
and to secure the application of the preaching 
talent to the further promotion and extension of 
the cause of truth. Hence the plans we are a- 
bout to propose for originating circuits, may be 
commenced and urged by either party, clergy 
or laity, interested in the subject. 

1. A preacher anxious to establish himself in 
a regular and suitable circuit, might select a re- 
gion of country which would afford him as_ma- 
ny societies and congregations as the time and 
distance of his ride and his physical strength 
would permit him to supply—make a series of 
appuintments in these several places—-make 
known his object in those appointments—and at 
their fulfilment let each meeting, after service, 
be resolved into a conference, and the prelimi- 
naries be fully settled and agreed on.—The 
whole plan might not be perfected in one mee; 
ting, but two or three times would surely suffice 
to effect the plan—the preacher being the medi- 
um of correspondence between the several socte- 
ties and congregations. If the preacher were 
faithful in his labors, we doubt not, even if he 
should fail in establishing a circuit, that he would 


to supply destitute places, to enlighted benighted 
portions, and better support in their best and 
|most useful vocation, many of our ministering 
| brethren, will be adopted, and that before many 
‘months. Ia the exercises of this hope, the fore- 
going remarks have been penned, and are now 
submitted to the consideration of all whom it 
may concern. Further remarks on the subject 
are invited—particularly if they shall improve 
jon the hasty plan here suggested, or devise a 
etter. G. 








ARMINIAN PRAYERS. 

Arminians contend that God has done all that 
he.can do for man’s salvation, consistently with 
\the agency which he has given him. He has 
sent his son into the world; he has provided 
means by which they may be saved if they will. 
Tf man finally is lost, the fault will be his own; 
and it will be one of his bitterest reflections in 
hell, that he might have been saved if he pleased ; 
that God did all for his salvation that he could 
do consistently with his own character, and his 
creature’s agency. 

Now when Arminians pray for a revival of reli- 
'gion, the spread of the gospel, or the salvation 
of man, they always pray to God. Why should 
they do this, if they believe as they say they do? 
Is it consistent with their doctrine? Do they 
really think that God will do any more to pro- 
mote those things for which they pray, than he 
already has done? Ifthey do, why do they say 
to the contrary” Ifthey do not, why should they 
ptay to kim? Their prayers should be directed 
to the source from whence alone they can ex- 
pect an answer. If they believe that the crea- 





ture must do al] that now remains to be done to 
accomplish his salvation, they should pray to the 
creature, and not to God. What should we think 
of aman who, after voluntarily confessing, and 
strenuously contending too, that the governor of 
the state had done every thing he could or ought 
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to do tor the ransom of some citizens who were 
in slavery, were still to petition to him, eight or 
ten times a day to ransom these citizens? We 
should impute his misconduct either to fatuity or 
impudence. And yet men of reason and learn- 
ing are continually imploring God to do that 
whieh they not only say he will not do, but which 
they say heoughtnot todo. Let Arminians think 
of these things— Trumpet. 





EXTRACT FROM A PAMPHLET ENTITLED 
“INTEMPERANCE REPROV ED.” 
BY I. D. WILLIAMSON. 

The writer takes up the subject of intemperance on a 
large scale. He first speaks of Intemperance in the use 
of ardent spirits. 2. In food and dress 3. In language 
and passion. 4. In politics, 5. Inreligion. On the first 
division he speaks as follows :— 

1. Intemperance in the use of ardent spirits — 
That this is a deadly scourge which has spread 
far and wide in our country, and overwhelmed 
in the angry billows of destruction many of the 
brightest ornaments of society, is a most lamen- 
table fact. 

That its influence is deeply and extensively 
destructive, is also true. It has entered the hall 
of legislation and poluted the court of justice, 
and even disgraced the sacred desk with its pesti- 
lential breath. It has taken possession of the fa- 
ther—sent him headlong to the tomb, and cast 
his famishing children helpless upon the cold 
charity of the world. It has seized the child and 
brought down the grey hairs of the parent with 
sorrow: to the grave. It has added keenness of 
despair to the wounded feelings of mourners. It 
has pierced the core of the childless mother’s 
heart, with the painful truth that her darling child 
died a miserable sot. It has carried strife, con- 
tention, anarchy, confusion, misery and ruin in 
the bosom of families. 

It hasinvaded the sanctuary of domestic peace ; 
quenched the fire on the very altar of social en- 
joyment, and scattered devastation and death o- 
ver the territories of conjugal felicity. 1 have 
seen the blooming youth, on whose cheek glow- 
ed the rose of health and strength—who was the 
joy of doating parents, and the pride of a numer- 
ous circle of friends, lead to the Hymeneal altar 
the beautiful confiding and lovely female. I have 
heard him there before the eternal God and man, 
give the solemn vow of constancy and affection— 
a few short years roll in the dark bosom of eter- 
nity. The solemn vow is forgotten; the waters 
of intemperance have quenched the pure flame 
of affection, and a bloated curse to himself and 
mankind, he lives only to mingle misery, deeper 
and more deadly misery, in the cup of his worse 
than widowed wife and orphan children. T have 
seen him when reeling from his midnight carou- 
sels he enters his wretched abode. I have heard 
the audible bursting forth of grief from the tender 
wife and the stifled cries from their wretched off- 
spring. And what fell destroyer isthis? What 
demon form that tears assunder the chords of af- 
fection, steeps the heart of a husband and father 
in the unfeeling waters of cruelty, and opens the 
deep fountains of grief in the heart of a wife and 
a mother ? 

+ It isintemperance. This haggard monster has 
marked him for his prey, and he holds his willing 
victim fast in his blood crimsoned fangs. Nei- 
ther the unearthly eloquence of a mother’s tears, 

nor the heaven pleading cries of helpless infancy, 
in all its native loveliness, can move the obdurate 
heart or induce the unnatural man to dash from 
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noon day and at even tide through our land. Be- 
fore him, health and plenty, innocence, and 
peace, joy and consolation, flee like the timid 
lamb from the hungry wolf.. Behind him follow 
the wretched train—hateful strife, ragged pover- 
ty, wan disease, wild eyed insanity and pale faced 
death, all eager to devour the man on whom the 
monster has put his hand. Youth and beauty, 
health and prosperity, friends and affection, alike 
are gone when the withering, cursing hand of in- 
temperance grasps his helpless victim. 

* * * * * * © 





2. Intemperance in the use of food and dress, 
will claim our attention. 

God in unbounded goodness has adapted the 
earth in which we live to our wants ; he has caus- 
ed it to bud and bring forth, that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater. Now, ifin 
any circumstances we can so abuse these bles- 
sings that they become sources of misery either 
to ourselves or others, we are as emphatically 
guilty of the sin of intemperance as if we tarried 
long at the ale house. 

If we look back to the days of our fathers, we 
shall find that we have departed widely from that 
simplicity of regimen which they adopted, and if 
we contrast the present generation in point of 
health and physical power with them, we shall 
find reason to believe that luxury has been very 
deleterious in its consequences. 

It is the opinion of your speaker that this has 
shortened more lives than ever did intemperance 
in drink. Does intemgerance in drink beget dis- 
ease anddeath So does Juxury. Does it weak- 
en the corporeal powers, enervate the mind, and 
beget crime by promoting idleness? So does 
luxury. Andinthe Bible, the glutton and the 
wine bibber are. classed together, and for aught I 
know one is as bad as the other. Yet a man can 
be a wine bibber and glutton both, and still be 
called a champion of temperance. 

* * * * * * * 

Should we look abroad, my hearers, and search 
for the causes which conspire to send us to the 
tomb, we should find that this intemperate love 
ol fashion has caused many to descend speedily 
to the tomb. O how many blooming youth have 
been torn from the bosom of earthly friends, and 
in the morning of life consigned tothe darksome 
grave, forno other reason than because in obe- 
dience to the goddess Fashion they endeavored 
to mould their bodies into a form which God 
Almighty never gave them. How many has 
pale consumption marked for its prey in conse- 
quence of exposure to the inclemencies of the 
weather, simply because their intemperate love 
of fashion would not permit them to dress com- 
fortable. Yet this is not to be named intemper- 
ance, and those who are most addicted to it can 
be held up as spotless saints, because they drink 
no spirits. I plead not for the use of spirits. 
But I seriously put the question whether it would 
not be well for usto examine our own houses, 
and see whether they are glass, before we throw 
stones at the drunkard. Think of these things, 
and use the good things of this world as not 
abusing them. 


SATAN AND JOB. 

A subscriber and Correspondent in Conecuh 
Co. Alabama, requested us to give an explanation 
of Satan mentioned in Job ii. 1-6. 

It should be recollected that the book of Job, 
which has the credit of being the oldest book 








his lips the accursed cup of inebriation. 
Tis the demon intemperance who stalks at 


that, asin all other poetry—especially in orien- 
tal poetry—so in this, great license is taken by 


in the Bible, was written in Hebrew Poetry ; and | ° 
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the use of bold personifications. The word Sa_.— 

tan, in the first and second chapters of Job, occurs 
fourteen times, and 1s in every case left untrans- 

lated in our version. This word signifies an ad- 

versary or avaccuser. Any person or thing isa 

Satan to another which opposes him. Thas the 

ange! cf Jehovah was a satan to Balaam, and 

the writing sent to Ahasuerus was a Satan to the 

Jews. The freebooters who strolled about Sn- 
bea and Chaldea, “going to and fro in the earth 

and from walking up and dewn in it,” were Sa- 

tan unto Job. Such persons in the East to this 

day are called Satan. The wind which blew 

down his house auuape lightning by which his 
sheep were killed, Were Satan to him. It is in 

this sense, if in any correct sense at all, that Sa- 
tan is personified and represented as the q@uthor 
of Job’s affliction. 

But we do not believe that the account nmién- 
tioned in Job. of Satan 1s given for the purpose of 
sanctioning the belief of such an evil being. On 
the contrary, we believe it is written to refute it. 
The prevailing theology in Job’s time and coun- 
try—if it may be called a theology—was the Ma- 
gian. This asserted the existence of two gods, 
the one a good, and_the other a bad principle. . 
Light was considered as the proper symbolof the 
first, and darkness of the latter. The former 
was called Yazdan, the other Ahraman. It is 
true, the account in the outset, proceeding upon 
the current notions of the times, represents Sa- 
tan as holding an interview with Ged, and, by 
his permission, bringing severe afflictions upon 
Job. But Job seems never to have supposed 
Satan or Ahraman to be the cause of his troub- 
les. On the contrary, he refers them all to 
God. Hence, his wife, who probably consid- 
ered that all the evils we endure come from an 
evil god, exhorted him to curse God and die, or 
more properly to trust in and invoke the com- 
passion of the evil god, he tells her she talked as 
one of the foolish or heathen women, who believed 
in such a superstition. “What,” says he, “shall 
we receive good at the hand of God and not evil” ? 
plainly intimating that the evil he endured as 
well as the prosperity he formerly enjoyed came 
not from another, an evil god, but from the One 
Living and true God. Job’s friends also, through- 
out, considered his afflictions as coming from the 
true God as a punishment. for his sins. Had 
Job believed that Satan had sent them out of 
hostility towards him on account of his righte- 
ousness, an appeal to this fact would have been 
the most natural, and a triumphant, vindication 
of this integrity. But this he never did.—The 
whole account, indeed, goes to prove the false 
heod of the Persian notion of two gods—a good 
and evil god ; and to vindicate the unity and su- 
premacy of the One living and true God. 

The Jews, previous to their captivity and in- 
‘tercourse amongst the heathen, knew nothing 
about the existence of a devil, or Satan. All 
their writers considered God as the author of 
good and evil—of prosperity and adversity. They 
afterwards imbibed the Magian or Zoroasterian 
theory and thus corrupted their religion.—Chris- 
tians to this day have not got rid of it. In ma- 
ny respects their theology has am exact resem- 
blance to the Persian. Both believe in an evil 
god, opposed to the true god; and that he will 
finally make off with a large part of Jehovah’s 
offspring. ‘The notion is originally a heathen 
one. Christian Intelligencer. 





There is a paradox in pride—it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others from becom- 
ing 80. 

















From the star in the West. 
A new Coavert to the faith of Devils. 
Messrs. ‘3 5 
I have been informed that you are de- 


ug dowa the mountarn towards a large yal- 
ley which lay between me and the setting sun, I 
found myself in the valley; and saw the last flash 
ot day on the mountains which lay before me, 


cidedly liberal,, and willing to publish any thing ere I once thought that I had actually lost my 


of an interesting character, whether it is agreea- 
ble to your particular creed or not. I there- 
fore flatter myself you will give ty communica- 
tion a place in your columns, although it is a 
damper to your infidelity in regard to his Sa- 
tanic Majesty. As my story is long, 1 shall not 
take up your columns by making apologies, | 
but go right at it at once. 

Not long since, having some business to trans- 
actin the city of Philadelphia, as 1 do every thing 
with a despatch particular to myself, I was off ina 
moment. When I arrived in the city, I was in- 
formed by my landlord, before 1 had time to 
warm myself, that the noted banker, Stephen 
Girard, had paid the last debt, and that he had 
a plenty of money Ieft—two millions of which 
were to be disposed of, for the purpose of buii- 
ding a Seminary, and educating orphan children. 
God bless the good man. said I, no doubt he has 
gone to heaven. ‘You haye more charity for 
him,” said my landlord, ‘than the good folks of 
the city, for they say he has gone the. contrary 
course.’ _ Why so, said 1;‘I am sure he has done 
one of the best things he could have done with his 
money. ‘They think otherwise,’ said my land- 
‘lord; ‘they think he had better have given the 
money to them, fur the purpose of putting fine 
coats on the backs of missionary gentlemen, and 
printing little picture books for children.’ 

I was struck with astonishment, | made no 
further inquiries, but called for a bed. I could 
not sleep for the life of me. Thinks I to my- 
self, if such is the character of the good people 
of Philadelphia, what are the bad?—if such is 
the love of money in this city, that good folks 
would rob it from orphan children, the bad folks 
will murder me, fur the few dollars I have. 

Next moriing I settled my business, paid up 
my bill, and bid good bye to the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

All the way as Icame home, I could not help 
thinking to myself ifthe good man Girard had 
lived and died in our back-woods conntry, even 
the worst folks we have, would have been pleased 
with what he has done for poor orphans. 
could not for my life see why good folks should 
be displeased with an act of the most perfect 
goodness. 

One day, asI was riding along ‘in deep medi- 
tation on what I had heard of the good folks of 
the city of Philadelphia, thinks | to myself, now 
if I believed any thing at all about a devil, I 
should think old split foot had some hand in this 
matter ; for certainly good folks could not be so 
bad, and so completely led astray by filthy lucre, 
without the aid of some kind of a devil. 

In the height of my meditations, I fuund my- 
self on the brow of a lofty mountain, and when I 
awoke from my reverie, | had left my turnpike 
road, and was in a deep forest of pine. Thinks 
[ to myself, how came I here? Seeing no-kind 
of a path, and being at a loss which course to 
steer, I began tolook ‘for the sun. At length 

I caughta glimpse of the bright luminary, quite 
the contrary course, just sliding down behind 
arange of mountains, over which hung a sullen 
cloud, the borders of which were tinged with all 
colors of the rainbow, in addition to the different 
shades of light, which played in the western 
horizon. ‘The scene was so enchanting, I kept 


way. 

Thinks | tomyself, I have wandered into some 
wild desert, and shall have to lodge in some cave 
all night. So I began to look out for quarters. 

Seeing the mouth of a cave in the side of the 
mountain, 1 secured my horse by fastening the 
bridle to the hmb of atree. As 1 approached 
the mouth of the cave, thinks I to mysel!, what 
a blessed thing it is to have no faith in devils, 
witches, hobgoblins, and ghosts. If [ was some 
old woman, I would be thinking what a misera- 
bie time I shal) have of it to night. 

I soon entered the mouth of the cave, but not 
without some dread of vermin. After penetra- 
ting the cave some distance, | saw a number of 
lights which appeard like so many lanterns. 
Thinks I to myseil, I’m not alone in this cave, 
these are hunters who have their rendezvous in 
this cave ; I shall yet have plenty of good compa- 
ny to night. I proceeded towards the light, un- 
til I got in full view of them.—And how great 
was my surprise, to find it was the blazing eyes 
of grisly spectres, which had Jed me on in this 
dismal dungeon! You will, no doubt, begin to 
think I learned a new ereed, when I inform you 
that my mythology had taught me, as well as 
you to consider all elfen tales of hobgoblins and 
ghosts, as mere fictions, 

Iwas now panic-struck. ‘Thinks I to my- 
self, I would freely give all Stephen Girard’s 
money, if I had it, to be out of this den of devils. 
i tried to fly out of the cave, but I could not, for 
the life of me.—Knowing that it had been the 
case from childhood, that the more I was alarm- 
ed, the more certain I wasfto approach the ob- 


ject of my alarm, I concluded my fears would 


push me right into this nest of devils. 

However, I began to recollect that Twas a 
man of considerable fortitude, and before 1 got 
rtght in among them, I recollected myself so far 
that | gained the command ofmy frame. Seeing 
a projecting rock in the cave; where I stood, | 
seated myself on it, and resolved to make what 
observations | could before I left the cave. Whiere 
I seated myself, I had a full view of these sable 
gentry, and could see and hearevery thing that 
was passing among them: Good heavens! 
thought I, this resembles a camp meeting, right 
out. 

Just as T got advantageously situated, a regent 
demon of gigantic appearance, mounted a stage, 
and in a terrific attitude, addressed the clandes- 
tine. group in the following manner: 

“My most loyal subjects—Ye know that no 
more than one million of years ago , I was a hu- 
man being—an inhabitant of the planet Saturn 
—a factionary of the clerical grade—and a priest 
of the order of Oligarchy : and being exceeding- 
lv tenacious of creeds and catechisms, I excee- 
ded many of my equals in making and defen- 
ding the same. For which service, -after my 
departure from that state of things, I obtained 
my present commission, to this world, from our 
most high and mighty prince, Beelzebub, to as- 
sist the clergy in manufacturing creeds, confes- 
sions, and catechisms, and church canons; and 
through the uaited exertions ofthe clergy, and 
ourselves, we still keep up the old trade. 

Notwithstanding this, our craft has often been 
in danger by the increasing light of science, and 














my eyes fixed on the delightful prospect, and still 


a spirit of free inquiry, we have every reason to 





thank the Prince of Darkness that we are not yet 
thrown out of employment. 

After having assisted the clergy in multiply- 
ing ergeds and confessions, ye know it is the 
sound, policy of devils to set them to quarrelling, 
in order to determine which is true and which ix 
false. And os the misery of these human beings 
is eur chief support, whenever any ambitious 
enterprising priest can be prevailed on to adopt 
acreed more insulting to reason and cemmon 
sense, than those of his brethren, ye know that 
it has been our policy to raise a powerful fac- 
tion, and have his creed established by the law 
of the realm. Then we devils are sure to have 
our own past times; by this craft, we have often 
seen that soil which produces bread to nourish 
these frail mortals, drenched with the blood of 
the innocent; and notwithstanding these deluded 
devotees think that devils are poor miserable be- 
ings, we have often regaled ourselves with that 
wretchedness they so piously inflict on each oth- 
er:—many n fine christmas roast have we devils 
had out of heretics! At this work of slaughter 
and bloodshed the elergy have lent such a will- 
ing hand, and played such a nimble part, they 
have exceeded the mast sanguine expectations 
of the most enthusiastic, credulous devil among us. 

They have so fartranscended those limits, which 
we prescribe, and excelled the most malignant 
demon of our Infernum, in their acts of cruelty, 
that Apollion, your Speaker, has blushed at their 
inhumanity, and ye yourselves, have been gorged 
with the blood of saints, and sickened at the pi- 
ous tragedy. 

But ye know it is now a long time since we have 
had a feast of these fat things in North America : 
however we have not forgotten the sport of hang- 
ing Quakers,and burniug witches at Salem—yet 
it has been a long time between meals. 

The circumstance which has occasioned the 
present assembly, is well known to every oue of 
you: the late revolutionary war between the king- 
dom of Great Britain and these, her colonies, 
was of such @desperate character that we poor 
devils had to stand and look on as idle specta- 
tors—the cruel barbarity of the Britons was too 
base for devils to meddle with, and the cause of 
liberty too sacred for.us to aid. By that means 
we had to let the reins of government slip out of 
our fingers. From that time it has been our pol- 
icy to get the government of the nation into our 
hands again; this ye know cannot be done with- 
out forming “a christian party in politics,” and 
transforming ourselves into angels of light. We 
have promised the clergy all the kingdoms of the 
world to aid us in the enterprise. One of the 
grand schemes of our infernal poliey was to put 
the education of youth under their entire con- 
trol, and turn the circulating medium into their 
hands. Ye know we had promised them a rich 
harvest at the death of Stephen Girard, the rich 
banker of Philadelphia: but to our great morti- 
fication, before he took his exit to another and a 
better world, he consecrated his whole estate to 
sacred purposes—not one cent is at our disposal 
—and two millions are to be expended on the 
education of orphans,—and not by our clergy ;— 
and what is worst of all, the ground is made too 
sacred for us or them to set foot upon. These 
children are to be educated free from supersti- 
tion, and will be formidable to our policy; this 
example of Girard is a blow at the root, and 
must be rendered unpopular with the poeple, or 
others may follow the example—a few more such 
acts of philanthropy will ruin our cause in these 





United States. Every devil of you must be on 
















thealert: Ye know your duties without descen- 
ding to particulars; see that ye execute the same 
as ye regard my royal pleasure. Ye will every 
one meet me here again on the night of easter 
Monday, at your peril. Ye are dismissed,” 
At this moment they every one shut their eyes, 
or vanished out of the cave, and left me in mid- 
night darkness. 1 was so stupified .and_horror- 
struck, I could not think of any thing for the 
life of me. When I recovered from the shock, 
thinks I to myself, now L have got into the great 
secret of the good folks of Philadelphia, and 1 
will publish it to the world just as sure as there 
is adevil. I groped my way out of the cave, 
took my horse, with some difliculty found my 
way into the true path, hurried home—resolved 
io attend the next lodge, (although the Almanac 
says there will be a thunder storm that night; ) 
and if any thing of interest takes place, Messrs. 
Editors, you shall hear again from your friend 


and well wisher, THE ’SCAPE GOAT. 





From the Magazine and Advocate. j 
MORE RELIGIOUS FANATICISM. 


Although the columns of the Magazine and 
Advocate are thronged with accounts of the hor- 
rid effects of the doctrine of endless wrath, yet’ 
it may be profitable to lay such cases before the 
pubhe as are evidently produced by the unre- 
mitted exertions of modern revivalists. I trust 
the readers of these tales of woe possess enough 
of the spirit of philanthropy not to treat so seri- 
ous a subject, as that of the peace of families and 
the good of society, with that levity and ridicule 
which Dr. Ely has betrayed in speaking of the 
deplorable situation of those whose credulity 
has involved them in insanity and despair. In 
the estimation of the Doctor, life, with all its 
joys and hopes, is nothing, and the deprivation 
of Heéaven’s richest gift, the reason of man, is no 
misfortune. Thus he observes, “surely it can be 
no misfortune for the Calvinists to prepare their 
neighbors speedily to enter paradise, if it should 
be through a short season of insanity.” Does 
the Rev. Doctor covet such a speedy preparation 
for himself as he solicits for his neighbors? But 
is it no misfortune for the Calvinists to destroy the 
happiness, life, and liberty of their fellow beings, 
by dethroning their reason with their perni- 
cious proceedings? Are they so wrapt up in 
selfishness, ahd destitute of the common feelings 
of humanity, as not to participate in the afflic- 
tions and miseries of others? Or, have they 
experienced that ‘‘change” which fits them for 
rejoicing over the endless wretchedness of their 
nearest and dearest earthly friends? & is this the 
only reason why it is no. misfortune to Calvinists 
to prepare their neighbors speedily by making 
them crazy? Alas for the doctrine that can of- 
fer no better exeuse for its work of butchery, in- 
sanity and death? ‘There is now living in the 
town of Royalton, one of the most deplorable 
instances of human wretchedness I ever witness- 
ed. A raving maniac bound in éhains, his clothes 
torn in pieces, and his hair nearly all pulled out 
by the roots. Svon after he experienced reli- 
gion,” (fanaticism, ) he became greatly alarmed 
for fear he should go to hell. When I called to 
see him, his brother, (who is a Methodist, ) in- 
formed me that previous to his derangement, he 
would often express great fear that he should go 
to hell. His delirium increased with his fears, 
till personal safety required his cosfinement, 
since which he has seen no rational moments. 
His language is very profane, and his mind seems 
to be attached to the gloomy idea of an endless 


WATCHMAN, REPOSITORY 





hell. ‘There can be no reasonable 

the cause’ of his msanity was a belief in the doc- 

trine of endless misery.—Thusis the happiness 

of Elmor Freeman destroyed, and his family de- 

prived of his company and his labors for their 

daily support. C.H. 
Bethany February 29, 1832. 


ORTHODOX PIETY AND MANNERS. 

Week before last, we received through the pest 
office, a number of the “National Preacher,” a 
thorough going presbyterian paper: and on the 





gious, polite and complaisant message: ‘Read 
this paper, old Skinner, you danm’d old sinner !” 
And last week we received a copy of the Maga- 
zine and Advocate, returned from Baldwinsville 
Post Office, in Onondaga county, on the margin 
of which was written a message altogether as po- 
lite as the above, and breathing equally as much 
orthodox zeal and piety. ‘Tins was the message 
written: “Mr. (naming the subscriber to whom 
the paper was addressed,) “lives at Syracuse— 
you can send it there—for God’s sake don’t you 
send it here any more—don’t you send this damn 
thing here!” This week we received another 
paper returned from the same office (which had 
been mailed before the other sumber was return- 
ed) on the margin was written, “Stop this paper 
or send it to Syracuse, where lives. Bald- 
winsville, Onon. co. N. Y. © U shall send it back 


- 








until hell freezes over, but what I will stop it. I 
don’t want to pay postage on the d thing.” 


These two cases are a fair sample of the spirit 
that actuates our opposers.—Must not the more 
sober and rational of them biush at such folly, 
weakness and wickedness? We should think so 
if they have any shame. If not, we pity them— 
we neither envy, nor feel angry at them—they 
are beneath our indignation, and almost beneath 
contempt. The last instance named was undoubt- 
edly the act of a pious postmaster, or one of his 
new-born clerks. We will merely ask him if this 
was the business for which he was appointed post- 
master ? if he thinks. this manner of discharging 
the responsible duties of his office, will meet the 
approbation of the General P. O. Department? 
and lastly, is this the syirit of his religion? What 
would be our destiny, aod the destiny of our 
country, if such men were the framers and the 
executioners of our laws !—Mag. and Adv. 





REVIVALS. 

Our sectarian brethren boast much of what 
they call revivals, in their churches; it is true, 
they bave coaxed and frightened many, young 
and old, by working upon their passions, to sub- 
mit themselves to the government of ecclesiastics. 
But how many have they enlightened—how ma- 
ny have they made permanent converts to genu- 
ine christianity, by improving their judgments? 
Few, very few, if any. The work of what is now- 
a-days called revivals of religion, commence and 
end like a tremendous thunder storm; the black 
clouds of terror present themselves ; livid flashes 
of blazing brimstone glare upon the victims ; and 
the thunders of Mount Sinai roll in portentious 
awfulness over their devoted heads!—Many, 
through fear, fall to the ground, and cry aloud 
for mercy ! believing the jaws of the bottomless 
pif are open to receive themml.. No room is here 
left for calm reflection,— rror and confu- 
sion—each seeking a retr the fear inspir- 
ing tempest: the only refug@ presented to their 
bewildering gouls, is the temple of partial salva- 
tion ; into which they precipitately rush by hun- 









dreds! By. and by a calm succeeds—reason, an 


margin of one of its leaves was written this reli-* 





enemy fo confusion, (if she has not become ex- 
tinct) resumi arone, and dissipates the her- 
rid gloom ; the temple is deserted by all the re- 


flecting ; and those who remain are kept through 
fear of future tempesis, which are supposed (if 
they leave that huge edifice,) will “beat upon 
their naked souls in one eternal storm !” 

Not so with universalist revivals.—Heavenly 
beams of divine complaisancy are shed with life 
giving power on doubting, dying, and ushappy 
souls.—Reason comes in with her persuasive in- 
fluence, and points the wayward child to the tem- 
ple of virtue, as the"nly safe retreat from 
species of moral evil. hilosophical language 
of inspiration breathes consolation to suffering 
humanity, and bids the waves of inordinate pas- 
sions cease toroll.. The voice of peace and love, 
like a whispering zephyr, breathes thro’ every 
precept, informs the judgment, improves the 
heart, and revives each crooping spirit. In har- 
monious eloquence, nature and revelation pro- 
claim the universal goodness of the Great I AM. 
Thus, by opening up the understanding—a flood 
of light and evidence burst in upon the benighted 
mind ;-the recipient of which evidence is compel- “ 
led to believe that God is good ‘unto aut, and 
that his tender mercies are over at his works: 
This is an abiding faith, based on the rock of e- 
ternal truth, which hell, with all his advocates 
cannot move. These kindof * revivals” are be- 
coming more and more numerous in our Jand— 
they are noiseless, yet powerful—calm yet irre- 
sistible in their course. May they continue to 
increase until every soul shall believe, and re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Star in the West. 





IMMERSION. 

A friend in Massachusetts writes us, that the 
Congregational Clergyman in his neighborhood, 
has of Jate baptized three individuals by immersion. 
This of itself is.a novelty, for every one acquain- 
ted with the Congregationalists, knows them 
heartily opposed to immersion, and many have 
been their quarrels with the Baptists on this point 
of practice. The clergyman who officiated on 
this occasion, has hitherto been rather distinguish- 
ed in his opposition to the Baptists, but cireum- 
stances made it necessary to adopt their method. 
He must do it or lose the fruits of the revival. 
But another novelty in the affair is that warm rwa- 
ter was used instead of cold, as is the universal 
custom in the country.—“This,” says our friend, 
“will perhaps remind you of the man’s boiling 
his pease—on which I have written the following 
parable.” 

“Two men were commanded to walk to Mount 
Zion with pease in their shoes. Now the one of 
these two men was surnamed Baptist, and the 
other surnamed Pedobaptist. And it came to 
pass that Pedobaptist, as he’ went on his journey 
did overtake Baptist who said unto him, Tell me 
I pray thee, how is it, that then art-light of foot 
as a wild moe; yea, the soles of thy feet are as the 
soles of a calf’s foot And Pedobaptist answer- 
ed and said, Wist thou not that I have boiled my 
pease? So it became a statute in the tribe of 
Pedobaptist, when they walked to Mount Zion 
with pease in their shoes, that they should boil 
their pease.” 

Warm water is certainly as far preferable to 
cold for immersion, especially in the severity of 
a New-England winter, as boiled pease would be 
to hard ones in a traveller’s shves. 





There ore new things under the sun. s. 
Christian Messenger. 











7, 1832, 
= have set Watchmen on thy walls, 0 Jerusalem.” 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Br. GARFIELD will preach at the Court House in 
this village to-morrow, and at Sharon onthe 5th. Sab- 
bath in April. 

Br. Barntiert will preach at Pomfret on the 4th 
Sabbath ia April. 

Br. Becx will oe, Pee) at Bethel.to-morrow. 


To make room ym for the sMiications of our Corres- 
pondents this week we hi en obliged to suppress an 
inclination to present our readers with the usual quan- 
tity of editorial matter. 

FAST. 

We omitted to insert the Governor’s proclamation for 
Fast, not out of any disrespect to his Excellency but a 
press of matter prevented. 
olir readers have seen it in otuer papers. Som2 have un- 
cere ly accused the Gov, of infidelity.. Of his reli- 
sious créed, we know nothing. If his proclamation be a 
just criterion by which we may form an opinion of his re- 
ligious views, there is no just ground for the accusation. 
The following language would naturally lead one to a 
different conclusion :— 

Under a deep sense of our unworthiness, and, 
in the blessed name of our Redeemer, let us ad- 
dress the throne of grace, acknowledge our trans- 
gressions and implore the forgiveness of our God, 
and the influence of his grace to direct us in our 
desires, and in al] our attempts to serve him. 
While we acknowledge the peculiar favors we 
enjoy, especially the privilege of a free govern- 
meat, pretecting us equally in our civil and reli- 
cious rights—the paternal care which he has ex- 
tended to us in times of.imminent peril and dan- 
ger—the lights of science—the glorious manifes- 
tations of his spirit and the astonishing displays 
of his grace, in bringing such multitudes from the 
darkness of sin into the glorious liberty of the 
gospel. 

If the Governor has made use of the above language 
merely to obtain friends from believers in the christian re- 
ligion he doubtless has his reward, which is, the stings 
of @ conscience, accusing him of Hypocrisy! 

With respect to appointing a day for fasting and pray- 
er, we are free to acknowledge our inability to discover a- 
ny propriety in the custom. If the Governor & Council 
wish to abstain from food one day in the year,we have no 
ebjections. Or, if they have an inclination to devote a 
particular day for the purposes of worship they have an 
undoubted right so todo. But for them ‘o enjoin it on 
others to do so looks too much like ropery. Now we do 
not believe that the Governor and Council care any more 
whether people eat or not on that day than on any other, 
or whether they pray on the fourth day of April or omit 
this ceremony till the day following. It is all custom, and 
they know it, and no doubt interchanged their views and 
feelings on the subject when together. We think it best 
to let people pray when they feel the spirit of prayer, and 
diet when they deem it for their health. 


BEATING UP FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

Verily, the Clergy in their generation are wiser than 
the children of light. Wéiser,but itis the wisdom of this 
world, which is earthly, sensual, and——devilish. In the 
city of New York, they have advertised that they will 
attend to the business of their profession every evening. 
Doors open at 1-2 past seven o'clock P. M. Those anx- 
jous for the salvation of their souls are invited to attend. 
The following 1s a copy of a card they send pone to the 
families in the city. 

“Tre Lecture Room, i in the basement Story 
of the New Cuvacn, in Garmine street, opposite 
Yarick-street, will be open for Puntrc Worsuir, 




















‘| become its Pastor. 


We presume most,vif not all. 





commence 
past seven o’clock. The members of 


| thig Fostaly and all who seek the salvation of 
———=-=-» | their souls, are invited to attend. 


Reflect thou hast a soul to save, * 
»»Thy sins—how high they mount! 
What are thy hopes beyond the grave? 
How stands thatdread account? — 
((7”Prayer meetings in the same room, every 
morning at six o’clock. 
New York, March 8, 1832.” 


REMOVALS. 

Rev. W. S. Balch has received and accepted a call 
from the Universalist Society in Claremont N. H. to 
He contemplates commencing his la- 
bors in,that placein the present month. 

Rev. Joseph Bradley has accepted a call from the So- 
ciety in Plattsburgh to par with them ia word and doc- 
trine. 








NEW AGENTS. 
Mr. Oliver Wright, of St Albans, and Mr. Harvy Per- 
ry of Wallingford are requested to act as agents for the 
editor, in their respective vicinitiés. 








_ COMMUNICATIONS. 
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FOR THE WATCHMAN. 
Liberal Principles in New Hampshire. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman of the connexion 
of Friends to an acquaintance of his, in an adjoining 
County. 

‘I have long wished to have an opportunity of expres- 
sing my mind to thee, on the subject of the particular and 
unremitting exertions, that are making in the country, 
and particularly in this county, by the agents and 
Preachers of a particular religious sect. 

I fear these movements may have an unfavorable ef- 
fect on the coming elections, unless wisdom and prudence 
are used by the friends of free and liberal principles. 

It is impossible for any one to form a correct opinion of 
these exertions, unless they have passed under his im- 
mediate observation. ButI doubt not, that thow hast 
more or less thereof, in thy section, as, it seems they are 
making a universal effort. The beast hath been woun- 
ded, and his strivings are seen, and in some measure felt, 
through the county, but [ hepe and trust, his time is 
short. -But their plans are deep-laid, and their perse- 
verance unremitting. They have as many heads as 
Hydra, and as many colors as the Camelion: They Have 
as many ways of sponging money from the poor laborer, 
as there are gods in the heathen Mythology—and by 
such base and unwarrantable means, they are becoming 
wealthy, and of course, dangerous. It therefore is our 
duty, our indispensable duty, to be very watchful over 
our free institutions, both civil and religious. 

We have been almost inundated with four days meet- 
ings,—anrious meetings#-morning and evening confer- 
ences; visiting of families—floods of Tracts and Sabbath 
School Libraries—a great multitude of societies—trav- 
elling-agents with their circulars, &c. &c. all of which, 
to mé, are but so many of the strivings of the beast; for, 
although he may have the outward appearance of a lamb, 
the horns of a lamb, &c. yet, he can speak great swelling 
words; and we find he exercises all the powers of the 
first beast; and unless the present generation know how 
to prize and wisely to guard our invaluable privileges, 
the United States will soon witness the scenes of Zu- 
rope (to wit.) persecution, religious tyranny, bloodshed, 
torture and the wreck, the stake and the faggot. 

If they were governed, in their movements, by love 
to mapkind, or if they were seeking the honor.a @glory 
of God, should we see 
sentiments as folle 


shall be able to 
ars to the polls.” (not that we e can 














sence) sabbath ‘school scholars to be happy and useful chiedie. 
and pious christians, but bring them to the polls.) 

A preacher, from Merrimack County, a short time 
siuce, at a public meeting in my neighborhood, held this 
language :— 

“If you wish for temporal or spiritual blessings, you . 
must pray for your preacher, you must pay WELL your 
preacher—you must obey your preacher. It is not e- 
nough that you treat your preacher with common eivili- 
ty, but you must treat him with especial respect, with 
especial regard.” 

Or, in other words, as I understood it, “you must rev- 
‘erence him, you must Rabbi him, you must honor hii 
more than you do your other neighbors, lect their con- 
duct be what it may.” 

Lord deliver us from such Hypocrites, from such 
usurpers, from such worshippers of their own bellies,— 
from such tyranizers over the consciences of their fellow 
mortals— from such ambitious zealots. But where am I 
wandering? Fear not, be not wearied in the ways of 
well doing.” 

12th Month, 3ist, 1831. 





TO THE REV. LEWIS POTTER, 

Of the Methodist connection, said to reside in the town 
of Leicester, Vt. author of the wonderful sermon a- 
gainst the doctrine of Universalism—from 1st. Cor 
iii, 12, 13, 14, 15. 

Dear S1r,—I noticed in the Vt. Telegraph, Vol. 4, 
No. 23, the following article, bearing your name. * 

, For the Telegraph. 
In the Universalist Watchman, Vol. 3, No. 38, I saw 

a letter, dated Brandon, Dec. 27, 1831, signed by Thom- 

as Davenport, in which he has very much misrepresen- 

ted a sermon thatI delivered at the old Academy in 

Brandon village, Dec. 25, in the evening, from Ist Cor. 

iii, 12, 13, 14, 15. And I consider several of Mr. D’s. 

statements tobe false, among which are the following: 

Ist. That “the wood, hay and stubble, were considered 
(by me) wicked and corrupt members of the church, 
which could not stand the fire, but would be literally 
burnt up.” 

2d. That I ‘saw no wonder that people could be made 
to believe the licentious doctrine of Universalism.” 

3d. That I said, “This man must have been a Univer- 
salist,”’—alluding to men who feared to remain in Cana- 
da, because the crime of stealing was there punishable 
with death. 

4th. That, speaking of Universalists, I said, “1 warn 
you against the writings of these wicked and infidel 
men.” One of Mr. D’s. misrepresentations is where he 
mentions as my language, “the good members of the 
church, which could stand the test of a refiners fire, and 
become sufficiently purified to be admitted into the ce- 
lestial realms above.’”’ One would think, to read this, 
that I had advanced an idea, that the same fire that is to 
try every mans work, is also to purify the saints; but 1 
think I advanced no such idea. 

I appeal to the congregation to say whether my state- 
ments are true or not. And I challenge Thomas Daven- 
port to come before me, with half a dozen men of truth, 
that heard the discourse before mentioned, and prove the 
truth of all his statements in the letter to which I have 
referred. LEWIS POTTER. 

Leicester, Vt. 

On perusing the above, sir, I confess myself not a little 
prised; but not more on account of the manner in 
ich your astonishing production is written, than the 

‘Unexpected medium through which it appeared. Yet, 
whatever may be your excuse, whether wilfulness or 
ignorance, I wish to say to you, that justice to me, re- 
quired the publication of your complaint, in the columns 
of the same that paper, the letter to whieh you allude 
appeared. ‘ 

But, if you unfortunately entertained a little prejudice 
towards me, on account of my faith in your eternal wel- 
fare, which urged you toa course so ungenerous, and 





caused you to pen language suitable only to a “drummer 











in the army.” -I think that this disagreeable prejudice 
may be done away, previded, you can convince me, that 
the doctrine you advocate is true; for I am sure that my 
taith in your salvation would then be weakened. I how- 
‘ever, wish to possess a forgiving spirit, and J hope you 
will not think that your day of grace is past, for I verily 
believe there is a chance for your repentance. 

I may, for aught I know, stand alone in my views in 
regard to the course you have taker, but I am confident 
that I am not alone in my disapprobation of the spirit in 
which your piece was written. The Editor of the Vt. 
Telegraph has the following remarks. 

‘‘Courtesy to Mr. Potter has induced us to give a place 
to the communication bearing his name, which appears 
on our first page; but we must not omit to express our 
slecided disapprobation of the spirit in which it seems to 
have been written.” 





I cannot avoid making some remarks, sir, on your able 
production; and you will learn in the sequel of this com- 
munication, whether I am willing or not to comply with 
your reasonable request of taking before you, ‘half a 
dozen men of truth,’ to prove true the above named 
statements. In the first place, you are not positive, that 
any of my statements are false; but you say, “1 consider 
them to be false” —“I think I advanced no such idea,” 
&e. &c. In the second place, you remain silent on all 
the statements made by me, which can be considered 
important errors in your discourse. 

Thirdly,—You have advanced an idea, that, it must 
take “half a dozen men of truth,” besides myself, to make 
people beligve as much as the Rev. Lewis Potter can. 

And fourthly, you have stated to a respectable gentle- 
man in this town, that on account of your engagedness 
in preaching at the time, you might have forgotten some 
part of your sermon. 

Now with regard to your silence on my principle state- 
ments in the letter in question, I must either attribute it 
to your treacherous memory, or, t ‘your unwillingness 
to have the readers of the Vt. Telegraph know the worst 
of your wonderful discourse, or, that you grant the state- 
ments to be true, and own you have noticed only a few of 
your mistakes, and such only, as are of the least impor- 
tance. 

Surely, it is “no wonder’’ to me, that you should re- 
member your most prominent mistakes, and consequent- 
iy omit a mention of them; for we all are naturally apt 
to forget our most trifling faults, when our greatest er- 
rors appear to us.as “mountains of guilt and sin.” And 
it is ‘no wonder” to me, that you are not more positive 
in your accusations, when I learn the treachery of your 
memory. But, itis a wonder to me, that I could not take 
motes of your sermon as nearly correctas your treach- 
erous memory can serve you. It is a wonder to me, that 
you should “‘challenge” a country layman, to appear be- 
fore you with “half a dozen men of truth” to prove state- 
ments, which you are doubtful ever making, when no 
living mortal cares whether you ever made them or not. 

True, a “challenge” thrown in this way, may be rea- 
sonably accepted; but, duelling I have ever despised, 
and therefore am inclined to avuid this personal clashing 
to which you have so politely invited me. It is not 
strange however, that your feelings should be somewhat 
disturbed, when you reflect on the description you gave 
of the “great lake of fire and brimstone,’’ and: still find 
that your labors prove to be of no avail. 

But to the point. Iam ready and willing (notwith- 
standing the numerous solicitations from many of your 
Methodist brethren to let the matter rest) to prove to 
your satisfaction in any reasonable maaner, the truth of 
all the statements made by me in the letter to which you 
have alluded. To save the trouble of taking “half a 
dozen men of truth” all the way to the town of Leicester 
on precarious circumstances, I will engage to produce a 
certificate, signed by ‘half a dozen men of truth” testi- 
fying to the truth of all my statements, made in the let- 
ter in question, provided, you will inform me through 
the medium of the Vt. Telegraph, whether or not a cer- 
tificate of this descriptiom#Will be acceptable to you. It 
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not, please have the goodness to let me know at 
time and place you may be found prepared for the 
amination of these ‘half a dozen men of truth,” that 
may govern myself accordingly. An answer to t 
bove request is respectfully solicited; and should you 


neglect to publish a request in the Telegraph for me to 
produce the above named certificate, J shall take it for 
granted that you are confident I have stated nothing but 
Yours, respectfully, 

THOMAS DAVENPORT. 
Brandon, March 6, 1832. 


truth. 





DIALOGUE. 


The salvation of all men consistent with their free a- 
gency, a dialogue between a Universalist and a 
Methodist ; being the substance of a late conversa- 
tion. 

B. Good morning, Mr. C. 

C. Good morning to you sir. As this is like to be a 
foul day, and we cannot do mach business abroad, I want 
to converse with you on the subject of your religious 
principles. I know you believe, that all men will even- 
tually be saved. 

B. I do indeed believe, that the salvation of all men is 
a Scripture doctrine; and that to make ‘this doctrine 
known to mankind is the grand object of divine revela- 
tion. 

C. We Methodists, and I believe Arminians generally, 
hold that all men may be saved, if they will; but we 
have reason to believe, that a great part of mankind are 
so attached to vice and impiety, that they never will be- 
come obedient to the requirements of the Gospel, nor be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ ; and of course they never 
will be saved. 

B. But neighbor C. do you not believe, that an Al- 
mighty and an all wise Creator is able to bring all his 
creatures into a perfect subjection to his wili? 

C. Yes,I believe that God is able to do all this, and 
He is willing, that all men should be saved ard come to 
the knowledge of the truth. But man isa free agent; 
he will obey or disobey the Gospel, just as he cheoses; 
and the Bible nowhere tells me, that God will destroy 
his free agency and take him into heaven agajnst his 
will. < 

B. No, surely, God will never cestroy a man’s free 
agency, nor foree?him to heaven; for heaven on such 
terms would not be a \tate of happiness, but of misery. 
But neighbor C. I wi 0 wave this subject for the pres- 
ent, and to te!l you for what purpose I have called on 
you this morning. , 

C. Sof perceive you find yourself unable to support 
your principles, and therefore feign some secular busi- 
ness with me in order to get rid of this division. 

B. Dont be too censorious, neighbor C. When I have 
done the business | come to see you upon, we will then, 
if time permit, resume the subject, and continue it till 
one of us be convinced of his error, if this be possible. 

C. Very well; tell me then the business you came 
here upon. 

B. Icame to get you to go to Minext weck to do 
some very important business there for me. 

C. I cannot go, my affairs at home will not admit of 
my going. 

B. But my business at M. is very important, and 1 
know no other person in this neighborhood but yourself, 
with whom I am willing to entrust it. 

C. I cannot go; I tell you plainly my own affairs will 
not admit of it. 

B. I am obliged to do some business next week at A. 
1 therefore cannot goto M. and I determined before I 
left home, that you must go to M. for ine. You must 
not give me a denial. r 

C. I have already told you I cannot go; but you seem 
not satisfied with this; 1 therefore tell you plainly I will 
not go. 

B. My dear sir, I intend to reward. you very hand- 
somely, I beg you not todeny me. I will give you forty 
dollars, if you will go and do the business for me. 





I doll ' induce you to go, I will of- 
fer you seventy dollars. * : 

C. I should be glad to oblige you, Mr. B. but it is use- 
less to talk any more about it. I have told you repeat- 
edly, I cannot go. - 

B. Well, my business is so very important, that it 
cannot be iyou will go and do it tor 
me, I will 

C. Well, 
business ; it 
way. ‘ 

B. You will, go next al 
C. I will, without failure. 

B- Now neighbor C. in this negotiation rwelyou 
and me, I have overcome your obstinacy; I hive receiv- 
ed your free agency to operate in my behalf. For in 
agreeing to go to M. for me, you have done it as afree 
agent, have you not? 2 

C. Yes, I have done it as a free agent. a 

B. Now, methinks, you cannot help seeing the appli- 
ability of this negotiation to the theological subject we 
were just now conversing upon. 

C I now discover your drift. You now suppose you 
have caught me in asnare, out of which I cannot readily 
extricate myself. 

B. Ido indeed; but if you think you can doit, I should 
be glad to see you make the trial. 

C. I dont know; I am not now prepared; I must take 
time to consider of it. 

B. We have time enough now; let us decide the ques- 
tion before we part. 

You certainly must know, that man has the power and 
the means of frequently overcoming the obstinacy of his 
fellow, and of causing his free agency to operate volun- 
tarily in his behalf. You'also must know, that God is 
possessed of infinite power and an infinite number of 
means to bring his creatures to a willing subjection to 
his commands. Now is not God able t@reduce the most 
obstinate sinner to a hearty, free and voluntary obedience 
to the Gospel, without destroying his free agency ? 

C. It would seem.so, to be sure ; but— 

B. Why dont you go on with what you was about fo 
say ? 

C. I have nothing to say at present; I must have more 
time. 


yeur 


B. But I will go further and recite a few passages of 
Scripture, showing God’s power, and that he will exert 
it to save men, and that he is willing that all men should 
be saved, and unwilling that any should be lost. The” 
Scriptures say, “Thy people shall be willing in the day 
of thy power. When thy judgments are in the earth. 
the inhabitants of the world will learn righteousness.— 
Who wilR have all men to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. The Lord is not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance.” Now, as God is willing, that all men should be 
saved, and is unwilling that any should perish ; as he has 
the power, to save all men, and has told us he will exert 
his power to make his people willing, I come to this con- 
clusion, that all men will be saved, without infringing 
upon their free ‘agency in thé least degree: fand |! 
challenge you to form any other legitimate conclusion, 
that shall be bottomed on either Scripture or reason. 

C. You may say, what you please; but I am sure I 
never shall be a Universalist. 

B. I hoped Fou would not give me occasion to remind 
you of the old proverb, ‘‘There is none so blind, as those 
that will not see.” S. B. 


DIED, 
In Stockbridge, March 18th, Mr. ALVaw RounDy, aged 66 
Printers in New Hampshire are requested, $c. 
In St. Johnsbury on the 9th February, Saran G. Vosk 
aged 2 years and 10 months. 
Farewell dear child, a long farewell, 
For we shall meet no more 
Till weare raised with thee to dwell 


On Canaan’s happy shore. ‘om. 





YT ight-winds blew wildly a sorrowful strain, © - 
- the sky was all darkened and dreary, 
As a poor little Orphan came over the plain, 
All famished, forsaken and weary. 
A poor Orphan Boy, 
‘® A lone Orphan Boy, 
All famished, forsaken and weary. 
x, star shone above him to cheer with its ray, 
But the dark clouds of sorrow were o’er him; 
And he sighed as he gazed on his desolate way, 
All gloomy and mournfu) before him. 
A poor Orphan Boy, 
A lone Orphan Boy, 
All gloomy and mournful betore him. 
The Orphan so lonely, Oh, give him your tears; 
Let his sorrow your pity awaken: 
For the roice of affection no longer he hears, 
But wanders all chéerless—forsaken. 
A poor Orphan Boy, 
A lone Orphan Boy, 
Who wanders all cheerless—forsaken. 
The rude winds are wg ee cold o’er his brow, 
And their tenes through the valley are sighing; 
Where the poor Jittle Orphan lies mournfully now, 
Alt famished; forsaken and dying! 
A “we Orphan Boy, 
Aone Orphan Boy, 
All famished, forsaken and dying! 


A BRIDE IN DISTRESS. 

An affecting object of charity was examined on 
Monday by the Mayor, in theperson of a girl of 
seventeen years of age,who statéd her name to be 
Rosa——-; it is unrecessary to meation itin full. 
She came into the office this morning a picture of 
poverty and desolation, having been found sleep- 
ing on one of the market stalls in the rain, on 
Sunday night. The watchman stated ¢bat he 
found her in a sound sleep, though the clothing 
with which her body was scantily covered was 
dripping wet. On arousing her, she opened her 
eyes slowly, and was with difficulty awakened, so 
much had she been overcome by the cgld and 
rain. He inquired where she lived, but feceived 
no satisfactory answer, though her behavior was 
modest and respectful; and at his request she 
accompanied him to the watch house, where 
comfortable quarters were provided for her dur- 
ing the remainder of the night. Her appear- 
ance this morning presented the curious specta- 
cle of a girl of seventeen, robust and blooming 
in health, without any indications of familiarity 


with crime ofany kind, modest and retiring, yet 
covered with rags that bespoke the extreme of 


poverty. When. asked how she came to he 
found in the street under the above circumstan- 
ces, and what was her mode of life, he related, 
but not until great persuasion had been used to 


persuade her that she must in some way give as- 


surances that she was not a common vagrant, 
some part ofa history,in which the romantic 
formed a very conspicuous half. She came from 
the neighborhood of Pittsburgh, to meet'a young 
man now in the city, between whom and herself 
there existed an engagement of marriage, which 


was to be consummated on her arrival here. — 


en ’ : 
witha salary sufficient 

ugh his business prevented him leaving it to 
marry her at home. She had’come on by ap- 
pointment, about a week before, but had been 
robbed on the way,of every thing but the clothes 
she wore, including a small sum of money, which 
her mother had given her on leaving home. » To 
add to her misfortune, she did not know where 
to find her lover, having lost the direction he 


merchant’s name where. he was employed, She 
had wandered up and down the streets for nearly 
a week,’searching 1m vain for it,.and had sup- 
ported : herself by pawning her clothes in ex- 
change for the ragged suit she. naw wore, being 
unable.to'bring -her. mind to begging. . Several 
nights she had. found lodgitigs in houseg of evil 
fame, but had-eseayied the pollutions. which are 
practised in them. On Sunday night, driven.to 
despair by her. desperate. situation in-a strange 
place, liaving expened her last sixpense in pay- 
ing for a lodging the ‘night before, she lay down 
in the market:hottse to'sleep, not having tasted 
a mouthful-the whole day.—This relation exci- 


| ted the strongest: sympathy among a considera- 
- | ble number of respectable persons who heard it, 
jand a purse of twenty-five dollars was immedi- 


ately subseribed for her, with which to procure 
her new clothing, and pay her board for three 
weeks ata respectable house, while endeavors 
were made to find out the residence of her lov- 
er. When she was apprised of the liberal ar- 
rangements in her behalf, she wasso much over- 
whelmed with the unexpecredness of the relief, 
that her full heart relieved itself by a shower of 
tears. She said also, that she was unable to 
write, and could not therefore have informed 
her friends of her situation, and that she was a- 
fraid to communicate her stery to any one here, 
lest she might be considered an impostor. Many 
rude and infamous proposals had beed made to 
her byrrespectably dressed men ih the street at 
night, but she had been preserved against them 
all. 

Since the aboye was written, suitable measures 
avere taken to discover the young man, and on 
Tuesday afternoon he was fund; the meetiug 
between him and Rosa was of the most affecting 
kind, tor he had been made acquainted with her 
sufferings and trials. The same evening their 
vows were sealed foreyer on the bymenial altar, 
and the sunshine of the present abundantly com- 
pensated them for the darkness of the past. 

Albany Literary Gazette. 

Lacgurninc,—During the thunder shower on 
Monday evening 12th inst. the Baro of Mr. 
Abel Cutter, in Jaffrey, was struck by light- 
ning and cons#aed, with a number of tons of 
hay and nearly thirty sheep—some othe s were 
80 Ye | burnt as to render them almost worth- 


less. Loss about $400—no insurence 


| See 








- UNIVERSALIST BOOKS 
JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
MITH on Divine Government; Winchester’s Dia- 
logues; Life of Murray; Prof. Stuart’s Exegetical 
Essays; Balfour's Reply to Stuart; Pickering’s Lectures 
in Defence of Divine Revelation; Ballou's Notes on the 
Parables; do. on the Atonement; T. Whittemore’s Notes 
on the Parables; Ancient and Modern History of Uni- 
versalism ; Balfour’s Letter’s, &c! &c. 
Also, forsale. SKIN N ER’S FOUR SERMONS on the 
Doctrine of Endless Misery. Price, 25 cents. 
Bell’s letters to Clark. "Brice, 25 cents. 
A fresh supply of “‘Intemperance Reproved,” by Rev. 
I. D. Williamson. Price, 10 cents. 





They were both of tumble but respectable par- | 


All orders promptly attended to, 
Woodstock, March 8, 1832. 


gave her, though she remembered part of the | 





, BB. MUSSEY, 63 Cornhill, Boston, 
Werers constantly on hand and for sale, at the lowest 
price, a gencral assortment of 


SCHOOL & MISCELLANECUS ROOKs, 
Among the latter are—Byron’s Works, Moonr's do. 


‘Scorr’s do., GoLpsmitH’s do., CoLERIDGE, SHELLY 


and Heats do., CHaALMER’s do., Hume, SMALLEr, 
and Besser’s History of England, LinGrorp’s do,, 
GoupssrrnH’s do. Rosentson’s AMERICA, JOsn- 
pHuus’s History ot the Jews, Rounins’s ANcyenT His. 
TORY, GoLosMiTH’s ANIMATED NATuRE, GopMAN’s 
do., CHANNING’s Wonks, TucKker’s Licuy or Na- 
TURE, Cuarke’s CommMENTARIES, Henry's do., 
Bucx’s THeovoGicaL Drerionary, PLUTARCH’s 
Livgs, &c. &c. , 

Also, a large assortment of BIBLES, among whith are 
Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Pew, Pocket, and School Bibles 
All of which will be sold at the lowést price, wholesale 
and retail. Country Booksellers supplied on the most 
reasonable terms. : 

(> N. B. A general assortment of UN1IVERSALIST 
BOOKS constantly on hand, wholesale add retail. [46 tf 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


Mniversalist Watcha. 
VOLUME IV. 








Tur WATCHMAN will be published every Satur- 
day, as heretofore, at Woodstock, Vt. Its size will be 
enlarged so as to contain about one-fifth more matter 
than the preceding volume, and equal to the largest pe- 
riodicals of the kind now printed in the United States.— 
In addition to the services of the Proprietor, the talents of 
Rev. W. Sxrtnner and Rev. K. Haven, who are enga- 
ged as Associate Editors, will be employed to render the 
Warcuman fhrice worthy of patronage. It is to be 
presumed that orrespondents to the WATCHMAN 
will increase ag onage increases. The publisher is 
determined that, with regard to mechanicil execution, 
no periodical of the kind shall excel it. 

With respect to the character of the WarcuMan, it 
seems unnecessary to say more than that it will continue 
to maintain the doctrine of the Infinite, Universal and 
Unchanging Benevolence of Almighty God—explain the 
Scriptures—announce intelligence affeeting the concerns 
of the denomination which it is designed to support—ex- 
pose the schemesof clerical bigots, by which they would 
bring mankind into bondage, both spiritual and temporal; 
rob the widow and orphan of their scanty pittance to ac- 
cumulate funds to subserve their own individual inter- 
ests, and paralize every effort made for improvement in 
Christian knowledge. 

The Terms of, the Watcu™man, although improved 
both as itrespects matter, size, form, and general appear- 
ance, will be the same as heretofore; and, of course, much 
cheaper than any other paper advocating the same sea- 
timents: viz. $1,560 in advance,—$2,00 if not paid 
within three months, after which time 25 cents will 
be added for every three month’s neglect of payment. 

No subscription received for a less term than six 
months, except the money be paid on subscribing. Post- 


age paid in all cases by subscribers. 


Agents who obtain six subseribers and become respon- 
sible for the same shall be entitled to a seventh copy,.and 
in the same proportion for a greater or less number. 

No contract made by Agents will be binding which are 


not in agreement with the above terms. 


To aceommodate those who wish to take but onepaper, 
the columns of the Watchman will contain a summary of 
the passing events of the day. 

Agents, and those to whom this Prospectus may be 
ent, are respectfully requested to use their influence 
n obtaining subscribers, and forward their names by 


letter previous to the close of the present volume, ' 


WILLIAM BELL. 
Woodstock, March 17, 1882, 


‘ 





